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FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE IN LOWER MERION. 


The American Historical Record of Fourth 
and Fifth months last, contains some valua- 
ble data in regard to the early history of 
Friends’ Meeting-house at Merion, Pa. John 
Wainwright, a citizen of that township, after 
careful examination failed to arrive at a sat- 
isfactory decision as to the exact date of the 
erection of the present building. With the view 
of calling out further information on the 
subject, he furnished the Record with the 
result of his researches, and asked whether 
“* the present house is the original buildiog, or 
the successor of an earlier one?” George 
Smith, M. D, of Delaware Co., Pa., answered 
the query in a subsequent number, and as 
both communications contain facts of inter- 
est and importance, we lay them before our 
readers : 

To the Editor of the American Historical 
Record and Repertory of Notes and Queries : — 
All writers on the history and topography of 
this neighborhood regard this house as one of 
the oldest in this county, and if it were erected 
in 1695, as the data imports, the claim might, 
probably, be sustained. The earliest notice, 
however, which my researches have enabled 
me to discover, is the donation of Edward 
Rees, the owner of a considerable plantation 
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consisting of about 192 acres of land, it being 
a part of 5,000 acres which William Penn 
deeded in trust to Edward Jones and John 
Thomas, for which they paid 100 pounds. 

In 1695, Edward Rees, a respectable 
Welshman from Bela, by indenture donated 
half an acre and six perches to four trustees, 
for the sole and exclusive purpose of a grave- 
yard for the burial of members of the Society 
of “ Friends.” That was six years before the 
“amended” or resurvey was made, which 
was done “in pursuance of a warrant from 
Penn’s Commissioners of Property” directed 
to Thomas Pennington, dated the 16th 10th 
mo., 1701. In this re-survey, made by David 
Powell, no mention is made of any such 
structure as a place of worship; but in a re- 
survey of Edward Jones’ estate, by D. Powell, 
which adjoined Edward Rees’ land, I find as 
follows. “‘ Thence N. 6-14, W. 32 perches to 
a stake, in the ground of the Merion Meet- 
ing-house, by the line of Robert Roberts’ 
land.” ‘This proves that there was an edifice 
dedicated to public worship there so early as 
the year 1701, but its precise site is matter of 
doubt. 

In the will of Cadwallader Morgan, dated 
10th 7th mo., 1711, he directs his executors 
to pay the sum of 50 pounds in money, as 
money is to be paid by Act of Parliament in 
America to the “ Friends,” of the Quarterly 
Meeting of Philadelphia, to be kept in stock, 
&c. “Talao,” he says, “give and bequeath 
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the sum of 20 pounds in money aforesaid, 
toward building Merion Meeting-house, when 
itis a building. Also, 1 give and bequeath 
the sum of 10 pounds 10 shillings toward 
building Gwinedd Meeting-house, to be paid 
at the building thereof. I also give 
and bequeath to my son-in-law, Robert Evans, 
the sum of 30 pounds, and to my daughter. 
in-law, his wife, the best feather bed, and all 
the clothes and furniture belonging to it, the 
largest pan and chest of drawers, and all the 
seats and chairs,—the evening meeting being 
held in their house.” In another will of like 
date and character,made by Richard Wal- 
ters, then owner of the property of the late 
Dr. Jon. Clark, deceased, bequeathed to 
“Friends” of Merion meeting 6 pounds, to 
be paid four years after his death. Hence it 
will be seen that a Friends’ Meeting-house 
existed in this vicinity, at or before the date 
of Edward Rees’ donation in 1695. 

Moreover, the site of the present edifice is 
built on land which was not given for that 
purpose until the year 1747, when by inden- 
ture, dated 18th 3d mo. of that year, made 
between Robert Robert’s of Merion township 
and four trustees, therein mentioned, a cer- 
tain piece of land situated in Merion aforsaid, 
then in the County of Philadelphia, which is 
described as beginning at the western corner 
of said graveyard, containing three-quarters 
of an acre and twenty-three perches, to the 
end and purpose that they, the trustees, 
“shall stand and be seized of the aforsaid 
piece of land to the use, benefit and behoof 
of the poor people of this Society, and to 
build and maintain one or more meeting- 
houses, or places of religious worship.” 

Now, at what precise period the present 
Friends’ Meeting-house was erected is the 
query I wish resolved. That it is the one 
now used by Friends is disproved by docu- 
mentary evidence and architectural detail, is 
certain. In the will of Cadwallader Morgan, 
before cited, there are two items which 
would seem to demand special attention, viz. 
—What is the import and exact meaning of 
the passage, “when the meeting-house is a 
building :” “I give all the seats and chairs, 
the evening meetings being held in their house.” 
The property which this will effected, was 
located about half a mile east of the old 
graveyard before mentioned, and both were 
attended by the same sect and the same race 
of people. JoHN WAINWRIGHT. 

Lower Merion, 6th Feb., 1872. 

To the Editor of the American Historical 
Record:—The date stone on Friends’ Meeting- 
house in Lower Merion township, on which is 
cut the figures “ 1695,” has led many persons 
into error in respect to the time that building 
was erected. I am not, therefore, surprised 
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| to show conclusively that the present meet- 


























that thy correspondent, John Wainwright, 
should have experienced difficulty in recon- 
ciling these figures with the facts in his pos- 
session. 

Although some portions of the early min- 
utes of “ Haverford monthly meeting,” of 
which Merion meeting was a constituent 
part, have been lost, still there are enough of 
those minutes and early records remaining 


ing house was erected much later than 1695, 
At first this Monthly Meeting comprised three 
particular meetings—“ Haverford,” “ Merion,” 
and “Schuylkill,’—the latter being general- 
ly held west of the Schuylkill river and near 
the present location of the Pennsylvania af 
Railroad depot. All were held at private 
houses—the first on record being held at the 
house of Thomas Duckett, (the Schuylkill 
meeting,) on the 10th of the Second month, 
1684. To secure proper burial places be- 
came an earlier necessity with the first emi- 
grants than the erection of meeting-houses. 
The action taken by this Monthly Meeting 
for that purpose, is given in detail in the 
History of Delaware County, p. 149, and 
doubtless determined the location of the 
meeting-houses. 

The first meeting-house erected within the 
bounds of the monthly meeting, (which then 
embraced Radnor,) was erected at Haverford 
prior to 1690. The minutes of this period 
are missing, but the record of marriages es- 
tablishes the date of the erection of the first , 
meeting-house within brief limits. Thus: 
the marriage of Lewis David to Florence 
Jones was accomplished at “ Haverford meet- 
ing house,” 1st mo. 20th, 1690, while all pre- 
vious marriages had been accomplished at 
private houses, the last one at the house of 
John Bevan in Haverford, on 11th mo. Ist, 
1687. The first meeting-house at Haverford 
was consequently erected between this date 
and 1st mo. 20th, 1690. 

The time of the erection of the first meet- 
ing-house in Merion can be very nearly es- 
tablished in the same way. Thus: Robert 
Jones and Ellen Jones, “both of Merion,” 
were married the 3d of 11th mo., “ called 
January,’ 1693, “at Catharine Roberts’ . 
House at Merion,” while “ Daniel Humphrey 
of Haverford in the Welsh tract” was mar- 
ried to Hannah Wyman, of Merion, 8th mo. 
11th, 1695. This is the first marriage record 
as having been accomplished at the meeting- 
house, and can leave but little doubt that the 
first meeting-houre was erected in the early 
part of 1695. Now, was this the present 
meeting-house at Merion, as the date stone of 
that edifice would indicate? The records of 
a later period show conclusively that it was 
not. 
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At a monthly meeting held at Haverford, 
8th of 8th mo., 1713, the following minutes 
were adopted : 

“This meeting agrees that Merion Friends 
shall have the money lent to Reese Howell 
and Joseph Evans, toward finishing their 
meeting-house,” 

“The five pounds old currency lent to 
Reese Howell was paid toward finishing 
Merion meeting-house.” 

The will of Cadwalader Morgan, dated 
10th 7th mo., 1711, as cited in the commu- 
nication of John Wainwright, goes to show 
that at that date it was in contemplation to 
build a new meeting house at Merion, while 
the above extracts prove that the building 
was in progress but was not fininished on the 
8th of 8th mo, 1713. The amount be- 
queathed by Cadwalader Morgan would go 
to show that the building contemplated was to 
be of substantial character such as the pres- 
ent building is. We may therefore safely 
conclude that Merion meeting-house was 
erected in 1713, and that its date stone refers 
to the time of the erection of the first house 
in 1695, which was doubtless built of logs. 

There is also another minute in these 
records which may have some bearing upon 
the grant of land by Robert Roberts noted 
in the communication of John Wainwright. 

At a monthly meeting held at Merion 
meeting-house 3d mo. 11th, 1744, the follow- 
ing minute was adopted : 

“The deed to Friends agreed upon last 
meeting is not executed. Thomas Thomas 
and Robert Roberts are appointed to en- 
deavor to get the thing finished before next 
meeting, and ,if any of the persons agreed 
upon [as] trustees last meetiug declines the 
trust, this meeting is of opinion there is a 
sufficient number without them.” 

Adopting the year 1713, as the correct 
date of the erection of Friends’ meeting- house 
at Merion, it will still stand among the oldest 
buildings in Pennsylvania erected for religi- 
ous purposes. One end of Haverford meet- 
ing-house was built in 1700. The Swedish 
church in Southwark the same year. St. 
David’s Episcopal church at Radnor was 
erected in 1717; Radnor Friends’ meeting- 
house in 1718, and Christ Church in Phila- 
delphia betweea the years 1728 and 1744. 
Haverford is the only Friends’ meeting-house 
standing in which William Penn preached. 

Upper Darby, 4th mo. oth, 1872. S. 


THE TRAVELLER IN THE SNOW. 


A traveller was crossing a mountain-height 
alone, over almost untrodden snow. Warning 
had been given him that if slumber pressed 
down his weary eyelids, they would inevita- 
bly be sealed in death. For atime he went 
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bravely along his dreary path ; but with the 
deepening shade and freezing blast at night 
there fell a weight upon his brain and eyes 
which seemed to be irresistible. In vain he 
tried to reason with himself, in vain he 
strained his utmost energies to shake off that 
fatal heaviness. At this crisis of his fate, his 
foot struck against a heap that lay across his 
path. No stone was that, although no stone 
could be colder or more lifeless. He stooped 
to touch it, and found a human body, half 
burried beneath a fresh drift of snow. The next 
moment the traveller had taken a brother in 
his arms, and’ was chafing his hands, and 
chest and brow; breathing upon the stiff, 
cold lips the warm breath of a living soul ; 
pressing the silent heart to the beating pulse 
of his own generous bosom. 

The effort to save another had brought 
back to himself life, and warmth, and energy. 
He was a man again, instead of a weak crea- 
ture, succumbing to despairing helplessness, 
dropping down in dreamless sleep to die. 
“He saved a brother, and was saved him- 
self.”—English Hearts and English Hands. 

THE circumstance which occurred in one 
of the Courts of this city, noticed in your 
editorial of last week, has justly called forth 
the condemnation of the public press in this 
and other cities. The following article on 
the same subject, appears in the Sunday Dis- 
patch, an |, as an historical sketch, should be 
preserved for future reference. I append it 
for insertion in your columns. M. A. 

“HAT HONOR.” 


In the Court of Quarter Sessions last week, 
two members of the Society of Friends who 
were empanneled as jurors appeared in the 
discharge of, their duties wearing their hats, 
as has been the custom with the members of 
that sect in Pennsylvania from the earliest 
times. The President Judge, who was on the 
bench on both occasions, instructed that the 
jurors should be directed to remove their hats 
from their heads. This they declined to do, and 
in each instance the hat was forcibly removed 
by an officer of the Court. The Judge, it is 
said, declared “that before the law all per- 
sons were equal,” and, perhaps viewing this 
Quaker custom as a privilege which mem- 
bers of other sects could not enjoy, ordered 
that the offending pieces of apparel should 
be removed. So far as equality before the 
law is concerned, it certainly cannot be that 
a great principle of that nature should be 
governed by trifling considerations as to the 
costumes which men may or may not wear. 
That all men are equal before the law in right 
and in claim to exact jnstice is the meaning 
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of this phrase. It certainly could never 
bave been meant to regulate costumes, unless 
it could mean that every citizen had a right 
to wear whatever he pleased. It seems to be 
going very far to apply so great a doctrine 
to such a small matter as the wearing or 
not wearing of a hat. If the law can stoop 
so low as to determine whether a head-dress 
may or may not be worn, it might with equal 
propriety direct that no person should pre- 
sent themselves in courts of justice unless 
they wore a certain costume which might ap- 
propriately be called a court dress. 

With due respect to the Judge, in this in- 
stance we submit that his action was wrong. 
It certainly is opposed to the prevailing prac- 
tice in Pennsylvania, as every one who has 
visited a court-room in which members of 
the Society of Friends were present must 
have frequently witnessed. It is certainly 
no novelty to see a juryman of the Society 
of Friends wearing h's hat ; and, in this State, 
with probably one other exception, the right 
of members of that persuasion to appear in 
court covered has never been questioned. In 
England the early Friends had various trials 
and persecutions, and among them frequent 
controversies in regard to “ hat honor,” as it 
was denominated by members of the Society. 
Thus George Fox in his teachings, said that 
he was “ required to bear a faithful testimony 
against deceitful or unmeaning salutations. 
Tokens of reverence adopted from custom, 
and not cerived from the genuine emotions 
of the heart, being destitute of sincerity, 
were, in his view, calculated to keep alive 
that vanity and pride from which they had 
their origin. He could not put off his hat 
to any man, how exalted soever his staticn ; 
he was not permitted to bend the knee, to 
bow, or to give flattering titles to any ; and 
he was required, in addressing a single indi- 
vidual, to adhere to the ancient Scriptural 
language, ‘ thee’ and ‘thou.’” (Janney, vol. 
1, p. 74.) Thus, upon the trial of James 
Nayler, and other Friends, at Appleby, in 
England, in January, 1652, the following 
proceedings are reported to have taken place : 


Justice Pearson—Put off your hats. 

J. Nayler—I do it notin contempt of authority ; 
for I honor the power as it is of God without re- 
specting men’s persons, it being forbidden in Scrip- 
ture. He that respects persons commits sin, and is 
convinced of the law as a transgressor. 


Many other cases of difficulty in conse- 
quence of wearing the hat are recorded by 
Besse and other Quaker writers, one of the 
most notable of which was in 1670, when 
William Penn and William Meade, being 
before the Mayor and Aldermen of London, 
were fined forty marks each for contempt of 
court in wearing their hats in the presence of 
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that August tribunal. When William Penn 
became the proprietor of Pennsylvania it 
was specified in the frame of government and 
by the charter of liberties that religious tol- 
eration should be secured toall. It was with 
particular design to secure this benefit that 
in the great law which was agreed upon in 
England and adopted by the first provincial 
assembly at Chester, in Article 6th it was 
provided : 


That in all courts all persons of all persuasions 
may freely appear in their own way and according to 
thetr manner, and there personally plead their own 
cause themselves, or, if unable, by their friends. 


Pursuant to this fundamental law, the 
courts of Pennsylvania, which were in the 
beginning entirely within control of members 
of the Society of Friends, were held with 
Quaker Judges wearing their hats upon the 
bench, with Quaker jurors and Quaker wit- 
nesses also wearing their hats ; and the right 
of every man to follow his own inclination in 
this respect does not seem to have been 
doubted for many years after the settlement 
of the province. In 1725, Sir William Keith, 
Lieutenant Governor under the Penns, and 
himself a churchman, either denying or ig- 
norant of the Quakers’ rights under the great 
law, undertook to interfere with the exercise 
of a privilege which he possibly thought was 
indicative of a want of respect to himself. 
Contrary to the wishes of the Assembly of 
the province, as manifested for many years, 
it was agreed in 1720 that a Court of Chan- 
cery should be created, of which the Gov- 
ernor should be the Chancellor, as the repre- 
sentative of the King. In this court, in the 
year 1725, a curious incident occurred: John 
Kinsey, a Quaker and a lawyer, who was 
afterwards Chief Justice of Pennsylvania, in 
attending upon the court as a solicitor in a 
case then pending, appeared “according to 
his own way and in the manner of his per- 
suasion,” wearing his hat. This excited the 
disapproval of Sir William Keith, sitting as 
Chancellor, who ordered that the hat should 
be removed, which was accordingly done by 
some person present. The members of the So- 
ciety of Friends looked upon this as an arbi- 
trary proceeding, and at the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, held at Philadelphia on the second of 
April, 1725, a memorial was prepared to the 
Governor, which commenced with the follow- 
ing language : 

May it please the Governor: Having maturely 
considered the inconveniences and hardsbips which 
we are apprehensive all those of our community 
may be laid under who shall be obliged or required 
to attend the respective courts of judicature in this 
province if they may not be admitted without first 
having their bats taken off from their heads by an 
officer, as. we understand was the case of our 
friend, John Kinsey, when the Governor was pleased 
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to command his hat to be taken off before he could 
be admitted to speak in a case depending in a Court 
of Chancery, after that he had declared that he 
could not, for conscience, comply with the Govern- 
or’s order to himself to the same purpose, which 
being altogether new and unprecedented in this 
province was the more surprising to the spectators, 
and as we conceive, (however slight some may ac- 


count it) bas a tendency to the subversion of our 
religious liberties. 
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lifted hand. Every man is equal before the 
law who is protected in the courts in the ex- 
ercise of his conscientious belief, whether the 
same is a matter of form or of substance. 
This is what the Act of 1682 was designed to 
secure, and the force of that law has never 
been repealed by any Constitution, or Act, or 
bill of rights which has since been agreed 
upon in Pennsylvania. 































The meeting then went on to refer to the 
character of the first emigrants, the conces- 
sion of their religious rights, and to the pro- 
visions of the great law which we have al- 
ready quoted, concluding with a prayer that 
they should be excused “from any compli- 
ances against our conscientious persuasion.” 
On the presentation of this address, the Gov- 
ernor and Chancellor perceived that he had 
made a mistake. But, without actually ad- 
mitting it, he prepared himself against any 
future difficulty by the promulgation of the 
following order : 


On consideration had of the humble address pre- 
sented, this day read in open court, from the Quar- 
terly Meeting of the people called Quakers, for the 
city and county of Philadelphia. it is ordered that 


the address be filed with the register, and that it be | stated that the quota to the fund proposed to 
made a standing rule of the Court of Chancery for 


the province of Pennsylvania for all time to come be raised within this Monthly Meeting by 
tbat any practitioner of the law, or other officer or | the Yearly Meeting s Committee for clothing 
person whatsoever, professing himself to be one of | for the Indians, had been collected and for- 
tbe people called Quakers, may and shall be ad-| warded. This meeting was felt to be a sea- 


mitted, if they so think fit, to speak or otherwise | son of spiritual refreshment and encourage- 
Officiate or apply themselves decently unto the said ment 


court without being obliged to observe the usual : . 
ceremony of uncovering their heads by having their Springboro’ Monthly Meeting was held on 


hats taken off. And such privilege hereby ordered the 26th ult, and though small, was a solemn 
and granted to the people called Quakers shall at no | good meeting. The minutes showed they had 
ee eee or ne — collected their quota to the Indian fund. 
giec a} . . : 
only io act of vonnlontinng: Sere. of aia The Circular and other mostinge held - 
pertaining to the religious persuasion of the said | V@r!0us parts of Miami Quarterly Meeting, 
people, and agreeable to their practice in all civil | Seem likely to be serviceable in presenting the 
affairs of life. views of Friends to those not informed on the 
subject. 

A Circular Meeting was held at Spring 
Valley lately, in the Methodist meeting-house, 
which was well attended and satisfactory. 
At the close an officer of that Society re- 
marked to a Friend, “If that was the doc- 
trine of your Friends, we would like to 
have plenty of it.” 

An appointed meeting was held by a 
Friend of Cincinnati in another locality 
where our branch of the Society had never 
had a meeting. The Methodists declined 
giving the use of their house, but the Baptists 
freely opened theirs; it was filled, and a 
good meeting, the people seeming very glad 
of the opportunity, and at its conclusion some 
of the prominent Methodists informed the 
Friend that if he ever should want another 
such meeting, their meeting-house would be 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


Miami Monthly Meeting was held at 
Grove (Harveysburg), Ohio, on 9th mo. 25th. 
The following Friends who had obtained 
minutes last month to attend Ohio Yearly 
Meeting now returned them, having been 
present thereat to good satisfaction, viz: 
Dinah Furnas, Eley H. A. Lukens, Ministers, 
Jos. Lukens, Richard W. Jessup, Bethia M. 
Furnas, Wm. Underwood and Davis Fur- 
nas, members in unity. Robert Furnas, a 
Minister, also returned the minute granted 
him in Seventh month, having attended Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, and attended and appointed 
several meetings within its limits. It was 


r By Sir Wituiam Keita, Chancellor. 
It has been nearly one hundred and fifty 
years since Sir William Keith thus practi- 
cally confessed his error, and never perhaps 
since that time, until now, has the hat of a 
Quaker been forcibly removed from his head 
in a court of Pennsylvania. Chancellor 
Keith committed a mistake; Judge Allison 
has imitated the error. The law is undoubt- 
edly with} the Quaker. The great law of 
1682 has never been repealed, and if the 
Quaker determines to come into court in “ his 
own way and according to his own manner,” 
he has not thereby any privilege which makes 
him an exception to the doctrine that all men 
are equal before the law. The Act which 
allows the Quaker to wear his hat protects 
the Jew who wears his hat when he takes the 
oath, and it protects the Chinaman who 
breaks his plate when he testifies, and the| granted. A foreigner remarked that he had 
strict Presbyterian who, rejecting the cere-| known about Friends for thirty years, but 
mony of kissing the book, swears by the up-' had never attended a more satisfactory meet- 
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ing, nor one in which the doctrine of the 
inward Light was so clearly set forth. 

Some Friends in returning from the late 
Ohio Yearly Meeting, became engaged in 
conversation with a woman formerly of New 
Hampshire, who was very inquisitive as to 
the views and position of our Society. She 
had been brought up as an Episcopalian, but 
had not been satisfied with their forms and 
doctrines. She acquiesced in the views pre- 
sentei in reference to the sacraments, (so 
called) the Inward Light, and our position in 
reference to the spiritual nature of that blood 
which cleanses from sin, and said that if she 
had been told a month before that her views 
were those of Friends, she would not have 
understood what was meant. 

There seems to be a field of much useful- 
ness for Friends now open. May there be a 
faithfulness on the part of the laborers to en- 
ter into the work. J. M. T. 


—~<o —___—_ 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, 


Indiana Yearly Meeting was held at 
Waynesville, Ohio, commencing Ninth mo., 
30th and closing on Fifth-day, Tenth mo. 3d. 
The attendance was not as large as on some 
former occasions owing to sickness in some 
localities. The extreme distance of some 
of the remote meetings from Waynesville 
(from 200 to 300 miles) causes them to be 
represented by but few of their members, 

Meetings for worship were held on First 
and Fourth-day mornings, and by appoint- 
ment on First-day afternoon. These, as well 
as the several sessions of the Yearly Meeting, 
were remarkably favored seasons in which a 
heavenly feeling prevailed. The assistant 
clerk of the Men’s Meeting being absent, 
Jonathan W. Plummer was appointed for 
Second-day ; and, in the absence of the 
women’s clerk, Emily Strattan acted by ap- 

oinment. At a subsequent meeting, Wm. 

arry and Davis Furnas were united with as 
clerk and assistant of the former, and Eliza- 
beth Harrison and Ellen Cook of the latter 
meeting. 

A number of Friends were in attendance 
both with and without minutes, among them 
Andrew Dorland of New York, whose minute 
also included visiting and appointing meetinsg, 
one of which was held on Fourth-day evening 
at Harveysburg ; Caleb and Anne S. Clothier, 
Samuel J. Levick and Hannah Chandler, of 
of Penna.; Amos J. and Hannah Peaslee, 
Chalkley and Phebe Lippincott, Wm. and 


Elizabeth Clothier and Sarah J. Acton, of 


N. J.; Nathan Borton, Benjamin and Eliza- 
beth Borton and Joseph H. Smith, of Bat- 
tle Creek Monthly Meeting; Samuel and 













Emily T. Batten and Rebecca Wells, of 


Ohio; Edward Painter, Thomas and Mary 
Russell and James Wood, of Baltimore Year- 
ly Meeting. 
hereafter with the endorsement of minutes of 
Friends in attendance. Epistles from all the 
Yearly Meetings were read, and an essay 
adopted to be sent to each in return. 


It was decided to dispense 


The minutes of the Representative Com - 


mittee were read showing they had attended 
to several important matters. The address to 
the President in reference to international 
disputes had been presented 
kindly 
promise was made, it was believed the con- 
cern was favorably received. A memorial to 
the Legislature or Constitutional Convention 
of Ohio and Indiana had been prepared and 


and was 
responded to, and, although no 


was adopted by the Yearly Meeting, urging 
the abolition of capital punishment and the 


substitution of imprisonment. 


An address to Friends, by a concerned 
member, had been considered, and, being 
submitted to the Yearly Meeting, was united 
with and directed to be published. The Com- 
mittee had purchased a number of books and 
pamphlets, part of which had been furnished 
to the several Monthly Meetings for use in 
their localities, and many of them distributed 
by travelling Friends. : 

Green Plain Monthly Meeting asked for 
an explanation of the clause of discipline in 
reference to the reception and disownment of 
members—whether both men’s and women's 
meetings should act thereon. The committee 
to whom it was referred made a report at a 


subsequent meeting, which was adopted. 


The answers to the queries occupied the 
attention of the meeting the most of Third- 
day, but as the minute of exercises prepared 
by a committee embraces these, their publica- 
tion may be deferred until the extracts arg 
issued. 

Fourth-day afternoon was occupied with 
the Indian concern in joint session, embrac- 
ing the reports of visits made in the fall of 
1871 by Robert and Susannah Hatton, and 
during the past summer by Jason and Mary 
Evans and Aaron and Mary W. Wright ; 
also a report from E. Painter, Omaha Indian 
Agent, and statements of goods sent out. 
From these it appears there has been an im- 
provement in the condition of the Omahas, 
more grain and other crops have been raised, 
and more houses built than in the previous 
year. The labors of the committee were 
approved, and they continued with a few 
names added. 

The committee to visit Blue River Quar- 
terly Meeting and the meetings and isolated 
Friends within its limits made a report. It 
is believed that good has resulted from their 
labors. A new committee was appointed 





with authority to hold meetings as may seem 
necessary among those Friends. 

The Committee on Education reported that 
the average attendance of the school at Rich- 
mond had been between 80 and 90, and that 
most of the scholars had attended mid-week 
meetings. A subscription had recently been 
raised to create a fund to aid for two years, 
in reducing the price of tuition, and an ar- 
rangement had also been made with the 
teacher to admit those whose circumstances 
are too limited to pay the tuition. An in- 
crease in the attendance has been the result. 

The Springboro’ school had an attendance 
of 65, and averaged 51 for the past year, and 
had increased the present term. There is 
also a small school at Hopewell and another 
at Cincinnati. At Maple Grove, the district 
school is taught by a Friend and is mainly 
under the care of Friends. 

The committee thought that our Society had 
suffered by the children not attending schvols 
under the care of Friends, and at their rec- 
ommendation a new committee was ap- 
pointed to visit the various meetings and 
labor as way should open for the establish- 
ment of schools where they are not now held. 

Near the close of the meeting a concern 
was opened but too late for proper considera- 
tion, on the subject of temperance, looking 
to the appointment of a committee to consider 
whether the Society should not engage in 
more extended labor in this righteous cause. 
A concern was also expressed that Friends 
should give some attention to those who may, 
from various causes have lost their right in 
our Society,—in order to their restoration to 
membership—but owing to its late introduc- 
tion into the meeting, no action was taken. 

An aged minister expressed his feelings in 
reference to the blessed opportunity we had 
had, and stated his belief that a brighter day 
was dawning than we had known for some 
time. 


The First-day School Association met on 
Seventh, Second and Third-day evenings. 
The reports were encouraging, and show that 
the cause is gaining in the minds of Friends. 
Sarah Jane Starr and Wm. W. Foulke were 
appointed clerk and assistant clerk, and Ben- 
jamin Stratton, treasurer, and an Executive 
Committee of four in each Quarterly Meet- 
ing, to whom all the reports within these 
Quarters respectively are to be sent and by 
them combined and forwarded to the Annual 
Association. Epistles from Baltimore, Ohio 





and Philadelphia Associations were read and 
essays adopted to be sent to the five Yearly 
Meeting Associations. 

The session on Second-day evening was 
peculiarly a Divinely favored season; many 
hearts seemed affected and tears filled the 
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eyes of many present. It was regarded by 
some as truly a love feast. During these 
meetings, interesting and impressive remarks 
were made urging on those engaged in First- 
day schools not to forget the responsible posi- 
tion in which they stand and the care nec- 
essary that the young should not be led 
astray by the instruction reveived, but that 
it should ever be the aim to keep them under 
the Divine guidance and with a desire to 
promote the extension of Christ’s men Ws 

Delegates were appointed to attend the 
General Conference to be held in Baltimore, 
on the 28th inst. 

J. M. T. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





FROM 





I want to talk with thee this morning, for 
I am sitting alone, and my thoughts are with 
thee, and I feel bound to thee in near and 
dear affection. I think thou wilt be glad to 
know that my health is as good as usual, 
which I feel to be a very great favor in my 
advanced age, now just past my 85th birth- 
day. We have had recently at our own and 
neighboring meetings, the acceptable compa- 
ny of some of our young ministers, with 
whose gospel services I had much unity, and 
my desire was, that they may be kept in the 
sweet child-like state. None of us, whether 
old or young, are safe when we get from un- 
der a watchful state of mind. I remember 
what I once heard our dear friend, Rachel 
Hunt say,—‘* When my children preach, I 
must pray.” It is much so with me. I am 
old, but I am tenderly interested for the young, 
perhaps. I may say, especially for those 
among them who have given in their names 
as laborers in the Lord’s vineyard, and when 
I am a witness to their public labors, I find 
my best feelings closely interested, so that I 
can say, with R. H., when my children 
preach, I pray. Whether the travail of my 
spirit avails anything with them I know not, 
but I know it does me good thus to feel with 
and for them, and I often can salute them as 
fellow-laborers in the gospel and bid them 
good speed. I believe the good Father is 
preparing many children to follow in the 
footsteps of their devoted parents, and I re- 
joice in the belief. May nothing mar the 
work. 





WE thought we had a favored season at 
Monthly Meeting, considering our low estate, 
with so few of our young people to mingle 
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with us. Why is thisso? And where is the 
remedy? Are we who are older prayerful 
enough, and careful enough, as members of 
a religious body, to fulfil the duties or the ob- 
jects of our Association? Are we mindful 
enough of the advices and testimonies en- 
joined upon us both by our discipline and 
our profession, in regard to visiting in the 
spirit of restoring love those who need 
care, and are we careful to transact our 
meeting business in the spirit of love and 
forbearance? I believe we shall gain more 
strength by endeavoring to fulfil the spirit of 
our present discipline than in finding fault 
with those points that do not quite suit our 
views. These need not stand in the way of 
the fulfilment of the intent of the whole, if 
we seek only each other’s good, having our 
own wills in subjection to the regulating in- 
fluence of the Divine will. Let us examine 
and see how the case is, and stimulate one an- 
other to the more loving performance of the 
duties we owe our fellow-members. These 
vary. The young have their especial duties 
toward those who are older and who have 
long borne the burden of the day, and how 
greatly would the hands of these, now some- 
times ready to hang down, be strengthened 
by the energetic faithfulness of the children. 
And then how important is the helping hand 
which the traveller of many years’ experi- 
ence, should ever be ready and willing to ex- 
tend to those who as yet know but little of 
the many snares and pitfalls and hindrances 
that are met with in our passage through 
time. These mutual helps should be the re- 
sult of society organizations,—those I mean 
which claim to stand on a religious basis. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 12, 1872. 


SmaLtt Meerines.—A subscriber writes to 
us under a concern that some active meas- 
ures should be adopted for the spreading of 
Friends’ principles and testimonies, and also 
of adding to the interest of small silent meet- 
ings, and makes some suggestions. While his 
suggestions do not meet with our approval, 
we recognize his concern and share his desire 
for the encouragement of Friends in scattered 
situations, where the meetings may he but 
little larger than the two or three, and where 
the outward voice of gospel testimony may 
be rarely heard. Let these not relax in their 
effort to perform the reasonable service of 
assembling at the appointed time and place, 





























and let them remember the promise of the 
Most High, that He will be with those who 
assemble in Hisname. His loving-kindnesses 
are ever extended unto His children, and His 
mércy unto “those who remember His com- 
mandments to do them,” even though the 
outward situation may compare with “ one of 
a family or two of a tribe.” 


Were the promptings of love and duty 


yielded to, without waiting for great things, 
we believe many Friends, not only Ministers, 
but others, would be found calling in at these 
small meetings to see how the brethren fare, 
and such visits would be truly refreshing to 
the lonely, who feel sometimes as if they 
were forgotten even by their own household. 
It is a false theory that so generally assigns 
such duty to Ministers, that it is considered 
almost an anomaly, when one not so engaged, 
manifests a desire to visit a distant meeting. 


It would be well did we more fully recog- 
nize that words are not a necessary accom- 


paniment to a refreshing or acceptable visit. 
There is a feeling that goes beyond words, 
and when we attain a state in which we real- 


ize this truth, we will wonder whence came 
the craving for outward ministry. 

A living Gospel ministry is a great bless- 
ing, but it must not be the main object of de- 
sire, or our religious meetings will often fail 
of being the seasons of profit and refreshment 
they might be were we more withdrawn from 
instrumental helps, and more dependent for 
the renewal of our strength upon the imme- 
diate influences of the Divine Spirit. A von- 
dition in which the secret utterance is, 
“Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth,” will 
ever be bleesed with those teachings which 
“are Spirit and Life.” 





TEMPERANCE Prize Essay.—Our atten- 
has been called to a circular issued by some 
Friends and others of West Grove, Chester 
County, Pennsylvania, inviting subscriptions 
toa Premium Fund of six hundred dollars 
to be expended in procuring the best treatise 
on the subject of Temperance. 

It is proposed to offer a prize of five hundred 
dollars for the best, and one hundred dollars 
for the second best essay “exhibiting the 
vastness of the evils resulting from the prev- 


alent use of alcoholic beverages.” This es- 
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say “must have just claims as a reliable 
standard authority, “and be written in a man- 


ner” to command the thoughtful attention of 


persons in positions of public influence.” It 
must be an exhibit “from scientific authori- 
ties of the various evils flowing from the 
drinking usages prevalent,” stated as briefly 
“as will compass the subject and meet the 
object in view.” 

The persons actively engaged in this effort 
to invoke talent and interest in the examina- 
tion and arrest of a gigantic evil, desire that 
those “willing to promote the object should 
act promptly.” For full information con- 
cerning the scope of subjects to be embraced 
in the proposed treatise, and the arrange- 
ments regarding the contributions to the pre- 
mium fund, address Job H. Jackson, West 
Grove, Chester County, Pa., who will receive 
what may be contributed to this object. 








MARRIED. 
WHITALL—CLIFFTON.—On the 3d of 10th mo., 
1872, by Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of the 
bride’s mother, Charles D. Whitall, of Philadelphia, 
to Mary B. Cliffton, of Plainfield, N. J. 





DIED. 


HALLOWELL.—On the 24th of First month, 
1872, at the residence of her son, Caleb R. Hallowell, 
Jane Hallowell; a member of Gwynedd Montbly 
Meeting. On the occasion of her interment at Ply- 
mouth the First-day following, a solemn meeting was 
held, and many living testimonies were borne. 

WALTON.—On the 26th of Fifth month, 1872, 
Priscilla Walton, wife of Silas Walton, in the 72d 


year of her age; she was an exemplary member of 


Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia. 
WHITE.—At Orange, N. J., on the 22d of Ninth 
month, 1872, Hannah G. White, widow of Robert 
White, Jr., in the 78th year of her age; a member 
and Elder of Shrewsburg Monthly Meeting. 
HAINES.—Suddenly, on the 27th of 5th mo., 1872, 
of cholera-infantum, Norman C., youngest son of 


' Clayton E. and Caroline Comly Haines, aged three 
months. 


COMLY.—Suddenly, on the 28th of 9th mo., 1872, 
of whooping-cough, Edith, twin daughter of Lester 
and Mary Bowman Comly, aged fifteen months. 


From a Pamphlet Reprinted from the Bibliotheca Sacra. 
GOD'S OWNERSHIP OF THE SEA, 
BY LEONARD SWAIN. 
(Continued from page 508.) 


3. A third important use of the sea is to be 
a perpetual source of health to the world. 
Without it, there could be no drainage for 
the lands. The process of death and decay 
which is continually going on in the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, would soon make 
the whole surface of the earth one vast re- 
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ceptacle of corruption, whose stagnant mass 
would breed a pestilence, sweeping away all 
the life of a continent. The winds would not 
purify it; for, having no place to deposit the 
burden, it would only accumulate in their 
hands and filling their breath with its poisonous 
effluvia, it would make them swift ministers 
of death, carrying the sword of destruction 
into every part of the world at once. The 
only possible drainage of the world is by wa- 
ter. It is as necessary for the pnrpose of 
carrying away the feculence of decay and 
death, as it is for the purpose of bringing in 
and distributing to their place the positive 
materials of life. It is in this respect pre- 
cisely what the blood is to the body. It not 
only brings what is necessary for growth and 
sustenance, but it takes away and discharges 
from the system everything which has ac- 
complished its office, and which, by remaining 
longer in its place, would be a source of dis- 
ease and death. 

Its first office is simply mechanical. The 
rains of heaven come fresh from the sea. 
Evaporation has emptied their hands of al} 
previous burdens, so that their utmost pow- 
ers of absorption may be ready for the new 
toil. Falling upon all the surface of the 
world, and penetrating beneath as far:as the 
process of putrefaction can reach, they dis- 
solve al] substances which decay has touched ; 
and while a portion of it is carried down to 
the roots of the trees, the grasses and the 
grains, there to be taken up and moulded 
into new forms of life, the remainder is washed 
into the brooks, by them carried to the rivers, 
and by these conveyed to the sea, whose 
caverns are vast enough to contain all the 
dregs of the continents, and whose various 
salts and chemical reagents are abundantly 


sufficient to correct all their destructive pow- 


ers and prevent them from breathing up out 
of that watery sepulchre an atmosphere of 
poison and of plague. 


Thus the sea is the scavenger of the world. 
Its agency is omnipresent. Its vigilance is 
omniscient. Where no sanitary committee 
could ever come, where no police could ever 
penetrate, its myriad eyes are searching, and 
its million hands are busy exploring all the 
lurking-places of decay, bearing swiftly off 
the dangerous sediments of life, and laying 
them a thousand miles away in the slimy 
bottom of the deep. And while all this is 
done with such silepce and secrecy that it at- 
tracts no notice, yet the results in the aggre- 
gate are immense beyond conception. More 
than a thousand million tons of the sediment 
of the lands, mixed with this material of dis- 
ease and death, is borne from either continent. 
to the sea by the river-flow of a single sum- 
mer. All the ships and railroads of the 
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world, and all the men and animals of the 
world, working together upon this great 
sanitary toil, could not accomplish what is 
thus silently and easily accomplished by the 
sea. 

And besides this mechanical process of 
drainage, by which the decay of the conti- 
nents is continually washed from the lands 
and swept into the caverns of the deep, there 
is another important process by which the sea 
itself, in its own domain, is perpetually work- 
ing for the health of the world. It is set to 
purify the atmosphere; and so the winds, 
whose wings are heavy, and whose breath is 
sick with the malaria of the lands over which 
they have blown, are sent out to range over 
these mighty pastures of the deep, to plunge 
and play with its rolling billows, and dip 
their pinions over and over in its healing wa- 
ters. There they rest when they are weary, 
cradled into sleep on that vast swinging couch 
of the ocean. There they rouse themselves 
when they are refreshed, and lifting its waves 
upon their shoulders, they dash it into spray 
with their hands, and hurl it backwards and 
forwards through a thousand leagues of sky, 
until their whole substance being drenched, 
and bathed, and washed, and winnowed, and 
sifted through and through by this glorious 
baptism, they fill their mighty lungs once 
more with the sweet breath of ocean, and 
striking their wings for the shore, go breath- 
ing health and vigor along all the fainting 
hosts that wait for them in mountain and 
forest and valley and plain, till the whole 
drooping continent lifts up its rejoicing face 
and mingles its laughter with the sea that has 
waked it from its fevered sleep and poured 
such tides of returning life through all its 
shrivelled arteries. 

Thus, both by its mechanical and its chem- 
ical powers, is the sea set for the healing of 
the nations. It veins the earth with health- 
ful blood, and feeds its nostrils with the breath 
of life. It cleanses it from the corruption of 
its own decay, repairs the waste and weak- 
ness of its growing age, keeps its brow pure 
and sparkling as the sapphire sky, thrills its 
form with the pulse of eternal youth, and 
fires it with the flush of eternal beauty. 

4. It may be mentioned, as a fourth office 
of the sea, that it is set to furnish the great 
natural pathways of the world. Perhaps one 
of the first impressions in looking upon the 
sea is that it is a great barrier between the 
nations; that it puts the continents much 
further asunder than they would otherwise 
be ; and that thus it acts as an unsocializing 
force, hindering the intercourse of the world. 
The truth lies in just the opposite direction. 
Instead of a barrier, the sea is a road across 
the barrier; instead of putting the ends of 


the earth further apart, it brings them nearer 
together; instead of being an unsocializing 
and an alienatiug force between them, it is 
the surest means of their acquaintance, and 
the most effectual bond of their fellowship. 

Water is indeed a treacherous element, and 
will not, like the solid land, bear the foot of 
man or the hoof of beast ; and so when they 
come to its borders in river, lake or sea, both 
man and beast instinctively turn back as they 
would from a wall of rock or a circle of fire. 
The sea, therefore, is to that extent a barrier, 
that it lays instant restraint upon human 
travel in its primitive method and its freest 
detail. It does draw a decisive boundary 
around a nation, and keep its main popula- 
tion in on every side. But this is, in itself, a 
blessing. For boundaries are necessary to 
give individuality to nations, as they are to 
give individuality to men. There must be an 
outline to their personality ; and the firmer 
that outline is drawn, the greater vigor of 
character, and the deeper intensity of life 
they are likely to possess. The sea, there- 
fore, first defines a nation to itself, fills it up 
with the refluence and reaction of its own 
proper life; and then, when it has reached a 
certain height and fullness, opens the door and 
lets it forth to find the life of other nations, 
and feel the brotherhood of the world. Hence, 
other things being equal, the strongest nations 
in civilized history have always been the insu- 
lar or peninsular ones, like England, Italy, 
and Greece, which, using the sea in the be- 
ginning as a separation from other lands, and 
making it a boundary, a barrier, and a de- 
fence, have by it been able so to compress 
and compact their own energies that they 
have, at last, become strong enough to burst 
the ocean barrier that surrounded them, and 
to employ the sea itself as an arm of power 
to reach and subsidize the ends of the earth. 
For while man cannot tread the sea with his 
foot, he can travel it by his hand; and when 
his hand becomes strong enough to lay the 
keel and spread the sail, and his art is cun- 
ning enough to poise the needle and map the 
stars of the sky, then the sea lays all its 
breadth beneath him, brings all the winds of 
heaven to his help, unlocks the gates of dist- 
ant continents at his approach, and pours the 
riches of the globe at his feet. 


Thus, as in so many other instances, that 
which was at first a hindrance, becomes at 
last a help and a blessing; for the very pres- 
ence of the barrier suggests, provokes, and 
compels that development of skill and power 
by which the barrier may be overcome ; and 
when it is overcome, then that which was at 
first a wall to bar all further progress, be- 
comes a path of such breadth, and perma- 
nence, and ease of tread, as could not have 
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been constructed by all the arf\and all the 
strength of man. Hence the ocean has been 
the great educator of the world. It has fur- 
nished the prime stimulus of national energy, 
and has determined, in the beginning and for 
all time, the paths in which all great history 
must run. The course of empire began on 
its shores, and has always kept within sight of 
its waters. No great nation has ever sprung 
up except on the sea-side, or by the banks of 
those great navigable rivers which are them- 
selves but an extension of the sea. Had it 
not been for the Mediterranean, the history 
of Egypt, of Phenecia, of Greece and Rome 
and Carthage, would have been impossible. 
Had it not been for the ocean itself, had the 
surface of the globe been one vast unbroken 
continent of land, the inhabitants on its op- 
posite sides would have been practically as 
far apart as though they lived on different 
planets. All effective communication be- 
tween remote parts of the world would have 
been impossible, for there would have been no 
highway between the nations. Only asystem 
of railways, netting the world like the lines 
of latitude and longitude, could have made up 
for the want of the sea; and these could be 
furnished only as the latest and most wonder- 
ful result of that national development in 
wealth, power, and mechanical skill which is 
the fruit of a civilization that has already 
spanned the globe, and laid the resources of 
the world under contribution. * * * * 
The railway is one of the last products of 
civilization and human skill, but a ship is one 
of the first; and so through all these thou- 
sands of years, commerce has been moving 
on its way, first guiding its timid prow along 
the shores of the nations, then . pushing its 
keel athwart the inland seas, and finally 
nailing its flag to the mast and laying its ad- 
venturous course right across the main ocean. 
Hence the sea has divided the lands only at 
last to bring them more closely together. It 
has made the nations strangers for a time, 
only to bring them at length into a more in- 
timate and helpful fellowship. The world has 
become acquainted with itself much more 
speedily and thoroughly than it could have 
done had it been all dry land; and so the wide 
channels of the deep have been but the need- 
ful spaces on which the vital forces of all 
the lands might meet and mix in one, and 
from which, as from a central heart, they 
might send the pulse of their mingled lite 
beating steadily around the globe. 

And what is true of the whole world in 
this respect, is equally true of each separate 
division of the earth. How much more rap- 
idly was our own land explored and settled ; 
how much more easily is it held and wield- 
ed by the civilized life that now occupies 


Teach me to live! 





it, than would have been possible without the 


ocean border which girds it, and the gulfs 
and bays and lakes and mighty streams, 
which are themselves the children of the sea, 
and which carry the ocean paths for thou- 
sands of miles inland, even to the very base 
of the central mountains! 
it have taken for all the civilization of the 


How long would 


world combined to open such roads of en- 


trance into the depths of this continent, as 
are furnished by the great chain of lakes 


which the sea has thrown, like a necklace, 


around our northern border, and by that 
equally stupendous river which it has sent up 


to meet them from the Gulf of Mexico on 


the South? By means of these great national 
pathways, which God’s hand had opened, the 


most interior recesses of the country could be 


penetrated at once; so that while the land 


was yet an unbroken wilderness, hundreds of 


years before plank roads and railways could 
have pushed the western wave of civilization 
over the Alleghany hills, these great liquid 


roads which the sea had builded were stretch- 


ing their silver pavements for a thousand 


miles on every side, ready to convey the ex- 


plorer or the emigrant from the ocean to the 


mountains, and from the mountains to the 


ocean, and to pour into the inmost heart of 
the continent the floating commerce of the 


world. 
(To be continued) 


mnie 
TEACH ME TO LIVE. 


Tis easier far to die— 
Gently and silently to pass away— 


On earth’s long night to close the heavy eye, 


And waken in the realms of glorious day. 


Teach me that harder lesson—how fo live, 


To serve Thee in the darkest paths of life; 
Arm me for conflict now—fresh vigor give, : 
And make me more than conqueror in the strife. 


Teach me to live!—Thy purpose to fulfil: 
Bright for Thy glory let my taper shine! 

Each day renew, re-mould this stubborn will : 
Closer round Vee my heart's affections twine. 


Teach me to live for self and sin no more; 
But use the time remaining tu me yet, 

Not mine own pleasure seeking, a3 before— 
Wasting uo precious hours ia vaia regret. 


Teach me to live! No idler let me be, 

But in Thy service hand and heart employ ; 
Prepared to do thy bidding cheerfully— 

Be this my highest and my holiest joy. 


Teach me to live !—my daily cross to bear ; 
Nor murmur though I bend beneath its load. 
Only be with me. Let me feel Thee near: 
Thy smile sheds gladness on the darkest road. 


Teach me to live!—and find my life ia Thee— 
Looking from earth and earthly things away ; 
Let me not fulter, but unoticingly 
Press on; and gaia new strength and power each 
day. 


~~ 


eee 
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Teach me to live !—with kindly words for all— 
Wearing nocold, repulsive brow of gleom ; 
Waiting, with cheerful patience, till Thy call 
Summons my spirit to her heavenly home, 
— Dublin Tract Repository. 
——_ —_ -++~8>- —_——__ — 
RUTH. 
What shall be tne baby’s name ? 
Shall we catch from sounding fame 
Some far-echoed word of praise 
Out of other climes or days? 
Put upon her brows new-born 
Crowns that other brows have worn ? 


Shall we take some dearer word, 
Once within onr circle heard, 
Cherished yet, though spoken less— 
Shall we lay its tenderness 

On the baby’s little head, 

So to call again our dead? 


Shall we choose a name of grace 
That befits the baby’s face,— 
Something full of childish glee, 
To be speken joyously ? 
Something sweeter, softer yet, 
That shall say, ‘‘ Behold our pet !” 


Nay ; the history of the great 
Mast not weigh our baby’s fate ;— 
Nay; the dear ones disenthralled 
Must not be by us recalled ; 

We shall meet them soon again— 
Let us keep their names till then ! 


Nay; we do not seek a word 

For a kitten or a bird ; 

Not to suit the baby-ways, 

But to wear in after days,— 

Fit for uses grave and good, 
Wrapped in future womanhood— 


For the mother’s loving tongue 
While our dangbter still is young ; 
For the manly lips that may 

Call the maiden heart away ; 

For the time, yet tenderer, 

When her childen think of ber. 


Let us choose a Bible name, 

One that always bides the same, 
Sacred, sweet, in every land 

All men’s reverence to command ; 
For our earthly uses given, 
Nathless, musical in heaven! 


One I know, these names amid— 
‘‘ Beauty ” is its meaning hid ; 
She who wore it made it good 
With ber gracious womanhood. 
Name for virtue, love and truth! 


Let us call the baby Ruth. 
—Christian Union. 





BITS OF TRAVEL AT HOME—“ HOLY CROSS 
VILLAGE AND MRS, POPE’S.” 
BY H. H. 


It is put down on the maps as Santa Cruz; 
but why should I not speak my own language? 
No one of the old Padres who named the 
meadows and hills of this sweetest of seaside 
places could have lingered more tenderly on 
the sound of the soft “Santa” than I over 
the good and stronger word “Holy.” And 
to none of them did it seem a fitter spot fora 
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mission than it does to me. The old adobe 
buildings which the Padres built are crumbled 
and gone, and no man knows where the Pad- 
res sleep; but the communion of saints is 
never banished from an air it has once filled. 
Sacred forever and everywhere on-earth are 
the places whose first founders and builders 
were men who went simply to carry the news 
of their Christ and who sought no personal 
gain. Holy Cross Village is by the Pacific 
Sea—close by the sea, a hundred miles or so 
to the south if you go from San Francisco. 
You can get there in a day. But it is better 
to take longer. It always is better to take 
longer going anywhere—ways are 80 sure to 
be nicer than any places you set out to reach. 
The way to Holy Cross Village is delightful, 
if you go by San Jose and Sunta Clara. First, 
an hour in the cars, running southward 
through the Santa Clara Valley—parks and 
rich men’s houses, wheat and oats, and wind- 
mills by dozens; then, just at sunset, San 
Jose, another of the sacred old mission towns. 
It lies low, between two mountain ranges. It 
is shady and straight and is full of flowers 
There are public gardens, with round tables. 
under the trees, with little ponds, and boats, 
and targets, and jumping-boards, where it is 
evident that men and women frolic daily, 
after un-American fashion. There is a Chinese 
quarter ; which is, in fact, only five steps from 
the main street, but is in atmosphere five 
thousand miles away. At the end of its one 
narrow lane stands a Joss House—small, 
white, high, double-gabled in roof ; a dolphin, 
tail up, for a steeple; a gigantic lady-bug 
and a lobster on the ridge-pole ; square patches 
of bright colors, interspersed with cabalistic 
inscriptions, like an albim missionary bed- 
quilt, on the wall; steep stairs, climbing up 
outside the house; and a door opening into 
an airless little chapel, where a huge tureen 
full of the ashes of burnt prayers stands on a 
low altar. The prayers, rolled up in the 
shape of slender cigarettes, are stuck like 
lamp-lighters in a vase close by. In asmall, 
windowless alcove at the end of the chapel we 
found the priest, sitting on the edge of his 
bed, scraping opium. The furniture of his 
bedroom consisted—besides the wickerwork 
bedstead, which had a thin roll of bedding at 
its head—of a teapot, two teacups, and a pipe. 
This was all. He looked happy. There are 
three fine public schoolhouses in San Jose, a 
handsome building for a normal school, and 
the most wonderful weeping willows in the 
world. These are on Gen. Negley’s ground. 
Four of them make together a great dome of 
green, through which little light penetrates, 
into which you drive, and find yourself walled 
in on all sides by little quivering, drooping 
willow wreaths, which, although they bend 
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from a point some sixty or seventy feet up in 
the air, still trail on the ground. All this 
and more you will find out about San Jose 
before the sun sets, and then you will sleep 
at the Auzerais House, which is so good that 
one must be forgiven for calling it by name. 

Early the next morning a top seat on the 
stage for Santa Cruz; three miles to Santa 
Clara—three miles on an absolutely straight, 
absolutely level road, walled with willows 
and poplars on each side. The old Padres 
set these out ; most enduring of all memorials, 
most indisputable title-deed to the right of 
gratitude from generations. 

From Santa Clara, twelve miles out to the 
Coast Range of mountains; twelve miles 
across the Santa Clara Valley. This road is 
also perfectly level ; in the dust and heat of 
summer, perfectly intolerable; on the day we 
crossed it, clear and pleasant, and golden, too, 
as the wake of a cloud in a smooth yellow 
sky, for all the valley was waving with yel- 
low mustard. What the ox-eye daisy is to 
New England the wild mustard is to these 
saints’ valleys in California. But the mus- 
tard has and keeps right of way, as no plant 
could on the sparser New England soil. Liter- 
ally acre after acre it covers, so that no spike 
nor spire of any other thing can lift its head. 
In full flower, it is gorgeous beyond words to 
describe or beyond color to paint. The petals 
are so small, and the flower swings on so fine 
and thread-like a stem, and the plant grows 
so rank and high that the effect is of floating 
masses of golden globules in the air, as you 
look off through it, bringing the eye near and 
to its level ; or, as you look down on it from 
a distance, it is a yellow surface, too undula- 
ting for gold, too solid for sea. There are 
wheat fields in the Santa Clara Valley, and 
farms with fruit trees; but I recall it only as 
one long level of blazing, floating, yellow 
blossom. 


The Coast Range Mountains rise gently 
from the valley; but the road enters ab- 
ruptly upon them, and the change from the 
open sun and the vivid yellow of the valley 
to the shifting shadows of hills and the glis- 
tening darkness of .redwood and madrone 
trees is very sharp. The road is like all 
the mountain roads in California—dizzy, 
dangerous, delicious; flowers and ferns and 
vines and shrubs tangled to the very edges; 
towering trees above and towering trees be- 
low ; a rocky wall close on one hand and a 
wooded abyss close on the other, and racing 
horses pulling you through between. “ It is 
magnificent, but it is not driving.” We stop 
for a bad dinner at a shanty house, which is 
walled and thatched with roses; and we make 
occasional stops to water at lonely little set- 
tlements, where the hills have broken apart 
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and away from each other jast enough to let 
a field or two lie and tempt a few souls up 
into their living grave. At all such spots 
the wistful, eager, homesick look on some of 
the faces wrung my heart. “Be you from 
the East ?” said one man, as he brought out 
the water for the horses. He had a weak, 
tremulous, disappointed face. The pale blue 
eyes had lust all purpose, if they ever had it. 
“Oh! yes,” said we gayly. “From the 
other edge of the continent.” And then we 
waited for the usual reply. “ Well, I wonder 
if you know my uncle, Mr. ——. He lives 
in New York.” Butno. “I thought so” was 
all the man said; but there was somethin 

indescribably pathetic in the emphasis an 

the falling inflection. Early in the afternvon 
we came out on a divide, a narrow ridge, 
wooded less thickly, and giving us glimpses 
of the ocean in the distance. When we 
reach the end of the seaward slope of this 
we shall have crossed the Coast Range, and 
shall find our Holy Cross Village. A few 
miles this side of it the driver says: 

“ Now we're coming to the Hotel de Red- 
wood. There it is.” 

And he points with his whip. All that 
can be seen on either hand is the same un- 
broken forest of majestic redwoods and pines 
and madrones through which we have been 
driviog for miles. 


“ Get out gentlemen, and take a drink,” 
calls a feeble voice from a ragged map, tak- 
ing the near leader by the hand. “I am the 
proprietor of the Hotel de Redwood.” 


Then we see a small white sign nailed to 
the bark ot one of the biggest trees: Hotel 
de Redwood.” The door is in the other side 
of the tree, furthest from the road. That is 
the reason we didn’t see it; and this is the 
kind of thing a moderate tree can be used 
for in this country of sizes too big to sort. It 
is not a hotel in which one would sleep, to be 
sure; but it is a hotel big enough for eight 
or ten people to stand in at once in front of 
its little counter, where are for sale the ever- 
present and innumerable drinks of the coun- 
try. One hollow tree for bar-room, one for 
shop, one for library, one for museum, one 
for bedroom of the proprietor—five hollow 
trees make the Hotel de Redwood. The li- 
brary consists of six volumes, the museam of 
a live hairless South American dog, a dead 
California lion, and the head of a bear. The 
bedroom — I would rather not speak of 
the bedroom. I think the lion used to sleep 
in it, and the proprietor killed him for his 
bed 


“Can’t you take me into town?” said the 
proprietor, looking wistfully at the driver. 


“ Yes, yes, Mr. Baker. Jumpup. It’s a 
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light load to-day. But you must bring your 
violin and play for us.” 

So the poor vagabond fellow sprang mer- 
rily up on the top of the stage, and we drove 
into the village to the tune of “ The Traveler 
from Arkansas.” 

The village lies close to the sea. There 
are houses from which you can throw a stone 
to the beach. Then a little higher up is the 
business street, where shops and offices and 
one or two quaint, small inns, with pots of 
flowers all along their balconies, are set thick 
together, and contrive to luok much wider 
awake than they are. Then rise sudden, 
sharp terraces, marking old water-levels, no 
doubt, up which one ought to go by stair- 
cases, but up which one does climb wearily 
by winding roads and paths. On these ter- 
races are the homes of Santa Cruz. Nota 
fine house, nor a large house among them ; 
but not a house without a garden, and hardly 
a house without such fuchsias, geraniums, 
and roses as would make a show to be sought 
after in any other country than this. Is it 
worth while, I wonder, to say to people who 
keep a couple of scarlet geraniums carefully 
in pots in their window that in this village 
scarlet geraniums stay out of doors all the 
year round, grow by dozens along fences, like 
currant bushes, and stick out between the 
slats, great bits and branches, that anybody 
may pick? That they stand plentifally at 
corners of houses, running up, like old lilac 
trees, to the second story windows? Thata 
fuchsia will grow all over a piazza; and a 
white rosebush cover a smal] cottage—walls, 
eaves, roof—till nothing but the chimney is 
left in sight, coming out of a round bank of 
white and green ? 

Believe it who can that has not seen it! In 
Holy Cross Village to day are many scarlet 
geraniums and fuchsias and rosebushes, of all 
colors that can “ witness if I lie.” 

Walking half a mile back—no quarter 
of a mile back—from these terraces, you 
come to soft, round hills, with openings of 
meadow stretches, fertile and rich as the 
prairie. Many of these are wooded heavily 
with redwoods and pines, madrones and buck- 
eye. Through these woods wind delicious 
roads, rising out of damp, shadowy fern-and- 
flower filled hollows, to broad, breezy open- 
ings, from which the sea is in full sight, and 
across which the delicious wind sweeps, 
straight up from Monterey, or over from the 
other side of the bay. 


Walking down from the terraces seaward, 
and then southward, you find marshy mead- 
ows, green and brown, through which the 
road-track is hardly defined. Flowers grow 
on each side, as bright and many as on the 
prairie. Presently the road comes to an ab- 
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rupt end, in a little grassy spot, divided ozly 






by a low brushwood fence from a half-moon- 
shaped beach of white sand, between two 
high cliffs. The furthest cliff has a natural 
arch in it, many feet high, through which the 
sea beyond shows a half-circle of blue, set in 
yellowish white, looking like a great gate of 
sapphire, swinging slowly to and fro in an 
arched gateway of ivory. The nearer cliff is 
covered with curious plants, of the cactus 
species, with yellow blossoms and red; and 
the rocks seem to be ofa chalky nature, bril- 
liantly veined with black and yellow and 
pale pink. At the base of the cliff the same 
bright-veined rocks stretch out many feet, in 
irregular and broken floors. As the high tide 
comes up over these, all the depressions are 
kept filled with water, and make beautiful 
aquaria, in which live limpets and muscles 
and anemones. Fine and rare seaweeds are 
strown all around their rims, and wave from 
their sides deep down in the water. The line 
of white surf breaks perpetually beyond, 
coming or going—always a surf; retreating 
always with a kneeling face turned to the 
cliff, as is the law of stately surfs on all seas, 
leaving the king’s presence of their shores. 
To go back to the village by another way, 
you strike across the marshy meadows, fol. 
lowing for two miles or more a soft, grassy 
road, through flowers, then ascending a hig 
plateau, on which are farms and here and 
there lime kilns, with blazing fires, and glis- 
tening white rock piled up by their sides. 


You are high up above the village now; but» 


woods shut it out of sight. You pass it, go two 
miles beyond it; then turn, and come down 
to it by a wooded road on the steep side of a 
little canyon, through which a small river 
makes to the sea. A wild Azalea grows in 
masses on this road—Azalea whose flowers 
are white and pink and yellow all together. 
Down in the bottom of the canyon is a little 
green meadow oasis, where there are a few 
white houses and a powder-mill. The river 
turns to make room for it, in such a sudden 
and exquisite curve that you think it is car- 
rying it on one arm, as a woman carries a 
baby. As you come out of the woods, the 
broad sea flashes suddenly into full sight, 
and the village shows in shining bits here 
and there, like something the sea might have 
broken and thrown up. You see now that 
the terraces are not so high as they seem, 
and the village has little threads of lanes 
and streets fringing off into the meadows in 
all directions. It is sunset. All Nature 
rings the Angelus; aud you say in your 
heart, “God bless the village.” 

“Mrs. Pope’s” is a little house, where lucky 
strangers stay. It consists of three cottages 
and a quarter. In two of the cottages the 
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guests lodge and take their meals in the cot- 
tage and a quarter. The furthest cottage of 
lodgings is an old one. It is or ought to be 
called the Cottage of the Cloth of Gold 
Rose; for on one of its walls grows a Cloth 
of Gold Rose tree—not bush—a tree, whose 
trunk lies flat against the side of the house 
and reaches up to the eaves before it conde- 
scends to branch at all. Then it sends out 
arms to the right and to the left, and hides 
the whole length of the eaves, from corner to 
corner, with leaves and roses. The cottage 
is very low. The boughs and sprays hang 
half way to the ground. You can pick as 
many Cloth of Gold Roses every day as yon 
like, and nobody will miss them. The next 
cottage is new. It has only four rooms, a 
back door, a front door, a roof, and a little 
bit of piazza. From it you go over a pine- 
plank path, a few seconds’ walk, to the din- 
ing-room in the “cottage and a quarter.” 
From the piazza you look into flower-beds, 
through which the path leads up from the gate 
to the house. Rose-bushes, six and seven 
feet high, roses of all colors and of the rarest 
kinds ; heliotropes, geraniums, pinks; a huge 
Datura in the center, with blossoms ten 
inchee long; an Abutilon, high as the ever- 
green trees by its side, and so sturdy that the 
tame blackbird who scolds about in the gar- 
den, early and late, for somebody to come 
and give him bread, can sit on the topmost 
boughs of it. 

The “ quarter” is two rooms joined to the 
cottage by a little glass-fronted chamber in 
which ferns are to grow. The outside door 
opens into the parlor, which is a low room, 
with an open fire-place, where, in spite of the 
Cloth of Gold Roses, a wood fire will be 
blazing on andirons, night and morning in 
July. There is a piano, a chintz-covered 
lounge, fantastic shell-work and cone-work 
brackets in the corners, a low centre-lamp 
swung by a chain from the ceiling, and on 
the round table under it the last Old and 
New. Sixteen copies of Old and New are 
taken in Holy Cross Village. This is the 


result of the leaven left there by that brave, | h 


strong, but one-idead woman, Eliza Farn- 
ham. 


The farm on which she and her beloved 
friend, Georgia Bruce, toiled like men, and 
sowed and reaped and builded with their 
own hands, lies little more than a mile away 
from the town. Mrs. Farnham’s house was 
burnt down a short time ago; but another 
was built on the same spot, and a son of 
“ Tom ”—who will be so well remembered by 
all who have read Mrs, Farnhams’s account 
of her California life—lives in it now, with 
his mother. The house stands in a lovely 
spot, on high ground, from which meadows 





slope gently to the sea-level and then stretch 
away miles to the beach. When that adven- 
turous woman broke ground for her house 
no other house was in sight except the mis- 
sion building and the little shanty in which 
she lived while her own house was going up. 
Now the mission is used for a stable. The 
northern outskirts of the village lie in full 
sight, between her farm and the sea; and, to 
reach the site of her house, you must pass a 
thickly-wooded cemetery, in which there are 
many headstones. On the day that we were 
there men were tossing hay in the beautiful 
curving meadow hollows just before the house 
—the same meadow where Mrs. Farnham 
sowed the first wheat which was sowed in 
Santa Cruz, and where Georgia Bruce spent 
whole days in planting potatoes. The air 
was almost heavy with the fragrance from 
the fresh hay, and from the thickets of 
Azalea on the cemetery banks. The distant 
sea glittered likea burnished shield, to which 
the mountains on the one side of the bay 
were set like an opal rim. Hardship and 
struggle seemed monstrous in such an at- 
mosphere. There must have heen an air of 
mockery to those toiling pioneers in the very 
smile of this transcendently lovely Nature. 
To want bread, to need shelter in such realms 
of luxuriance and warmth, to suffer, to die, 
under such skies—the heart resents and re- 
jects the very thought with passionate disbe- 
lief. But such thoughts, such recollections, 
such struggle are, after all,the needless shadow 
to a too vivid sun. Holy Cross Village is 
blessed of both: blessed in its sparkling sea, 
its rainless sky, its limitless blossom ; blessed 
also in the memory of Eliza Farnham and 
the presence to-day of Georgia Bruce Kirby. 
—The Independent. 








BE HAPPY NOW. 


How old are you? Twenty-five ? Thirty? 
Are you happy to-day? Were you happy 
yesterday? Are you generally happy? If 
so, you have reason to judge that you will be 
happy by-and-by. Are you so busy that you 
ave no time to be happy ? and are you go- 
ing to be happy when you are old, and you 
have not so much todo? No, you will not. 
You now have a specimen of what you will 
be when you are old. Look in the face of 
to-day. That is about the average. That 
will tell you what you are going to be. What 
you are carrying along with you is what you 
will have by-and-by. If you are so conduct- 
ing yourself that you have peace with God, 
aod with your fellow-men, and with your 
faculties ; if every day you insist that duty 
shall make you happy, and you take as much 
time as is needful for the culture of your so- 
cial faculties, you will not be exhausting life, 
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and it will be continually replenished. But 
if you are saving everything up till you get 
to be an old man, habit will stand like a 
tyrant, and say, “ You would not enjoy your- 
self before, and you shall not now.” How 
many men there are who have ground and 
ground to make money, that they might be 
happy by-and-by, but who, when they got to 
be fifty or sixty years old, had used up all 
the enjoyable nerve that was in them! Du- 
ring their early life they carried toil and 
economy and frugality to the excess of stingi- 
ness, and when the time came that they ex- 
pected joy, there was no joy for them.—H. 
W. Beecher. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 
NINTH MONTH. 











} 1871, | 1872. 
Rain during some portion of, —— | 
the 24 hours ....... © sevcccees | 6 days.| 11 days. 
Rain all or nearly ail day..... 1 “ | O & 
Cloudy, without storms....... | gv « Ss 


Clear, as ordinarily accepted] 17 “ | ll “ 























TEMPERATURES, RAIN, DEATHS,| 30 “ | 30 * 
BTC. — —_—_ 
1871. | 1872. 
Mean temperature of 9th} — 


mo., per Penna. Hospital...|63.80 deg. 170.03 deg. 
Highest point attained during 
193.00. ~ *& 


month........ Sebccciees sesdeees |82.50 
Lowest do. do. do..|43.00 “ (53.00 “ 
Rain during the month, do...| 1.77 in. | 3.82 in. 
Deatus during the month,| 

being for 5 current weeks) 

for 1871 and 4 for 1872...... | 1333 | 1130 








Average of the mean temperature of 
9th month for the past 83 years..........(66.29 deg. 
Highest mean of temperature for 9th mo. 


during the past 83 years, 1865. ....... 72.68 ‘* 
Lowest mean of temperature during that 
REIS OCIS, TO G0 ooiis css wssccccsccssncece 160.00 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


. 1871 1872 

Total for the first six months 

OF COCR FORE. osscsscccccscsccees 21.32 in. 15.34 in. 
Seventh montb..... .. eieakebeben 6.81 “ 11.32 # 
Eighth month............ccccees 5.97 “ 8.31 “ 
SR UR se ssicdcnsccsscscness iw 3.82 * 
Total for the first nine 

months of each year......... . 35.87 in. 38.69 in. 


An important error occurred in the Review of 
Seventh moath, (July), and carried through last 
month, in reference to the Rainfall of the first-named 
month, which was inadvertently taken from 1870, 
instead of 1871. The statistics should have beea: 


Totals for the first six months 








Of GACH FORE. 2.2.0... ccccccsees 21.32 in. 15.34 in. 
Seventh month...............000. C2i = ~1933)* 
BABU MOWER «.006cs.c<cserccosece 5.97 * 8.31 *¢ 
Totals for the first eight 

months of the year,......... 34.10 in. 34.87 in. 


As many are in the practice of preserving these 
Reviews for future reference, it would probably be 
well for all such to make the requisite correction in 
the months referred to. It can be readily done with 
a lead pencil. 

In reference to temperature, the month just closed 
has undoubtedly been a warm one, though not un- 
precedented by any means. During a period of 83 
years a mean for the month of 70 deg. and up- 
ward bas been recorded as follows: 


1793, ; i : : . 70.00 
1804, . ; ; j . 70.09 
1862, ; ; ‘ ‘ . 70.86 
1865, ‘ ; ‘ . .  - 72.68 
1870, ; ; ‘ ; . 70.50 
1872, i 4 . 70.08 


Our Diary presents the following contrasts : 
Ninth month, 4, 1872—Frost this morning. | 
“ x 7, “ —Mercury reached 80 deg. 
= . 8, “§ — * from 93to 96 “ 
“ “ 9, “ “ke “ “ 91 “ 93 “ 
“ “ 22, “ ous a“ “ 90 “ 92 “ 
Of course varying as to localities. 
Philadelphia Tenth mo. 2d, 1872. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


J. M. Ettis. 





A Circular Meeting will be held at Union Springs, 
N. Y., on First-day, the 20th inst. 





PHILADELPHIA First-pay Scoot Association will 
meet at Salem, N. J., Seventh-day morning, 10th 
month i9th, at }1 o’clock. Reports from the several 
schools, etc., and the attendance of delegates is de- 
sired and all who feel interested invited to partici- 

ate. 
. Passengers by railroad will leave upper side of 
Market street, Philadelphia, 3.30 P. M., on 18th, and 
8.15 A. M., 7th day, returning at 3.30 P. M. and 5 
P. M., same day. 

Carriages will convey Friends to and from the 
Depot. Ask for excursion tickets to Salem—good 
on all the trains. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 
Emma Worest, \ Gets 


The Executive Committee will meet at came place 
on 6th day evening, at 7} o’cluck, and 7th day morn- 
ing, at 83 o’clock. Attendance of the members is 
urged. Anna P. Wottaston, Clerk. 


ITEMS. 


* * * * Injurious effects of soda and potash 
soaps have occasioned a resort to a new method of 
washing now extensively adopted in Germany and 
Belgium. Two pounds of soap are dissolved in 
three gallons of wateras bot as one’s hand can 
bear. To this are added one tablespoonful of tur- 
pentine and three of aqua amonia, the mixture to 
be well stirred. Linens are steeped in this prepa- 
ration two or three hours, care being taken to keep 
the boiler covered as closely as possible. The cloths 
are afterward simply washed out and rinsed in the 
usual way. The preparation may be used a second 
time by the addition of half as much turpentine 
and ammonia. The process saves & great amount 
of time, labor, and fuel. The fabrics do not suffer, 
There is no necessity for rubbing on the washboard, 
while the cleanliness and color are perfect. Am- 
mopia and turpentine - possesses strong detersive 
qualities, without injurious effects. Tne former 
evaperates at once after removal, and the smel! of 
the latter, if too much has rot been used, disap- 
pears during the process of drying.— xchange. 
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FRIENDS [NTELLIGENCER. 


ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








————_ = 


The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. With 
the increasing popularity of the Company among all classes, it is reasonable to expect 
a still larger addition to its business during 1872. The severe scrutiny to which the 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently been subjected, has resulted ir the Provident 
securing a higher place in public confidence and favor. 

Additional agents are wanted in the East and West. Applications can be made direct 
to the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be well compensated for their efforts 
to promote the mterests of the Company. The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the bu-iness preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
other business, to devote part of their time to securing applications. 


SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 


Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF REGISTER & HOPKINS, 
PENNSYLVANIA. No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILA., 


NortH CotLteGe AVENUE AND TwENTY-SEconp Sr., Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 





Philadelphia. FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
The Twenty-third Annual Session will begin on AND THE 
Tuvurspay, OcToser 3d, 1872. WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
Clinical advantsges of an extended character are 


All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 
provided. os 


For catalogue and other information address CARPETINGS. 
EMELINE H. CLEVELAND, M. D., Sec’y, | ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


1800 Mt. V Ss , Phila. ° ‘ 
___ S00 EE Srnon Sines, | Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, é&o, 
JUST PUBLISHED 


By Friends’ Publication Association, a new edition BENJAMIN CREEN, 

of Wm. Penn’s No Cross No Crown, price 75 cents. |™29ps28 33 North Second St, Philada, 
Also an edition of Doctrine of Baptisms Reduced | 595 5 nancock, + RESHA Poac 
from its Ancient and Modern Corruptions, by Wm. | mies xine, 
Dell, Minister of the Gospel, &c., price 75¢ per dozen. 
For sale by T. E. Chapman, 70! Arch St., and other 








ELISHA FOGG, 
MORRIS FOGG, 


HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 


No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
agents. 31-2 
pe ee ee PHILADELPHIA. 
NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TBAS. ee ee 


a 3 : . _. | Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater, 
William Ingram has just received a fresh invoice R Fireboard 8 

of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors anges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 

below Chestnut. Dealers aad families will find « | Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 


fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old ‘Government MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 


Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 

to their interest to examine our fresh stock and | Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
prices; those ordering by letter we could send 6 to | North 10th Street, 

10 lb. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 

Direct to William Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South | eeeeeiemaienies 





Second Street, Phila. Plain Bonnets ready made. 
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Gaucational. Gducatioual, ; 
A HOME AND SCHOOL FOR LITTLE | past HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 
CHILDREN. — TUTE. 


A permanent home for ten children, ages 5 to 12, 
situated in a healthy part of Bucks County, Pa., 4 
miles east of Doylestown. There will be a school ‘to 
the home for those who wish to attend. The mode 
of instruction will be thorough, and the children will 
be watched over with a conscientious and parental 
care. Pupils admitted at all times. Board, tuition 
and washing $5 rer week. No extras. 

Address the teacher, SARAH E. FELL, Mechanics- 
ville, Bucks Co., Pa. 4t 

Sanpy Serine, Mp., 2d mo, 22d, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and otbers at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 


31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 
Easton, Wasuincton County, N. Y. 

The Semionry will re-open for Boarders and Day 
Scholars, of both sexes, 10th mo. Ist, 1872. It is 
under the general supervision of Saratoga and East- 
on Quarterly Meeting, and located am‘d beautiful 
mountain scenery near the Hudson River Students 
received at any time. Car. ful and thorough instruc- 
tion will be given io the various departments. For 
circulars address the Principal, 

CHARLES LIPPINCO!T, 
31-4t Easton, Washington Co, . Y. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the Ist session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on lst mo. 7th 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
dustries, is $150:00. For catalogue containing full 
oa to E. W. Whipple, A. M, Prin- 

P 


Epwaep H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school under 
the care of members of the Society of Friends, is 
pleasantly located ten miles southeast of Buffalo, 
and will re-open and commence its Fall term of six- 
teen weeks 9th mo. 4th, 1872. 

Careful and thorough instructions will be given 
in the various departments. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 

ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 

3t East Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHw#ORE, DELAWARE CO, PA. 
This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9th 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., xddress 
EUWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S. C. Cotuins, M. A., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fal-term commences 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Sup+rintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 

FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL 
For Boarders and Day-Pupils, Woodstown, N. J., 
opens 9th mo. 9th, 1872. Thorough instruction ia 
all the branches taught in the best Seminaries. 
Painting and Drawing tanght by a superior teacher. 
The Principal has had an experience of 20 years in 
some of the best Seminaries of Pennsylvania. Com- 
forts of a home furnished. For circulars address 
AUGUSTUS C. NORRIS, Principal, 
Woodstown, N. J. 


~ Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. tgortupes. A. M, Graduate of Har} 
vard University, Principal. 
PRIENDS' SCHOOL. 
Locust Vautey, Queens Co., Lona Istanp. 
Mary Emperze Townsenp, Principal. 


This school will re-open the 9th of 9th mo. for 
Boarding and Day Scholars. 




















MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 
Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 

Expenses $200 per year. 


TRUSTEES As the number of boarding scholars is limited, 
Pierce Houpes, , Barclay Knight the Principal will be enabled to exercise over each 
Ellwood Michener, David Ferris, @ parental care. Particular attention will be given 
Elis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, to the habits, manners, morals, health and intellec- 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. | taal culture of the pupils. 


For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Prinei- 
‘al, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 
The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this school are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t.e whole expense. 
Please send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 
WANTED 


Terms for boarding scholars made known upon 
application. Day scholars from $25 to $50 per 
annum. Pupils received at any time and charged 
from date of entrance. 

REFERENCES. 
Gideon Frost, Greenvale, Long Island. 
James F. Birdsall, H iriison, West Chester Co., N. Y. 
Jacob Capron, 1172 Broadway, N Y. 
George Altmulier, M D., Glencove, Long Islaad. 
Robert Francis, Locust Valley, Long Island. 
Jacob S. Underhill,  « 
Robert C. Embree, Flushing, L. I., or 54 William 


A Female Teacher fur the Primary Department of | Street, N. Y. 
Abington Friends’ School. Address SAMUEL W. 
NOBLE, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Lucust Valley is avout 30 miles from New York 
ono a branch of the Long Island Railroad. 3t 











